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THE NATION 


Voters Service is more than a 1960 
election-year story of those who in 
a California town (Sacramento) on 
two different week ends at six shop- 
ping centers and a nearby Air Force 
base registered 2,600 voters. 

It is more than a story of those 
who in a Georgia city (Macon) dis- 
tributed 35,000 registration leaflets 
in grocery bags, laundry bags, and 
department-store packages. 

And it is more than a story of 
those who in a Virginia; County 
(Arlington) manned 23 voting in- 
formation booths. 

It is even more than 1100 such 
stories—no two exactly alike, yet all 
the same in general, for probably 
every local League in the 50 states 
performed some kind of service to 
voters in the recent elections. 

Voters Service is one way to tell 
the story of the League, whose pur- 
pose is “to promote political respon- 
sibility through informed and active 
participation of citizens in govern- 
ment.” 

In the recent elections, the way to 
promote political responsibility was 
to encourage citizen interest in is- 
sues and candidates. 


INCOMPLETE RETURNS 


The 82 reports from state and lo- 
cal Leagues which formed the basis 
of a presentation by the League of 
Women Voters of the United States 
to the Freedoms Foundation re- 
counted success in getting more peo- 
ple to register. The range was from 
the large Jacksonville, Florida, 
League, which registered 23,000 
(with the help of a woman's club) , 
to the small community of Sierra 
Vista, Arizona, where the League 
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registered 618 voters. 

But figures alone do not show, as 
the Mount Clemens, Michigan, Vo- 
ters Service chairman wrote, “the in- 
tangibles that are always a part of 
League work—the excitement, the 
disappointments, the pleasure of 
giving service and the personal sat- 
isfaction of seeing the job done.” 

“Seeing the job done” started as 
early as February with most Leagues. 
Too often, they realized, the pre- 
liminaries to the presidential elec- 
tion were ignored—primaries and 
state party conventions come and go 
with very little citizen participation. 

This was the reason the League in 
Lake Forest, Illinois, initiated a post- 
card campaign in February. Some 
350 cards sent to newcomers gave 
facts on when and where to register 
for the primaries. 

Another technique used by most 
state and local Leagues was to run 
articles in their bulletins on the citi- 
zen and his part in the nominating 
procedure; these were widely dis- 
tributed and, in many cases, re- 
printed in local newspapers. 

What were they up to in the 
Southwest? In Arizona, where 
Leagues are few and far apart, the 
state League put out two editions, 
northern and southern, of the Vo- 
ters Guide, a 12-page tabloid publi- 
cation. Distribution reached over 
60,000. The Tucson League even 
put out bilingual material. 

What were they up to in the 
South? In Raleigh, North Carolina, 
the League asked the County Elec- 
tion Board for permission to regis- 
ter people in the city for one day; 
the League was granted one week. 
Using a Votemobile bus, “we regis- 


tered 1,373 people during the week 
and had to turn people away when 
our schedule demanded that we 
leave for our next destination.” 
The West? The Denver, Colorado, 
League offered free to 120 firms a 
newsletter containing election in- 
formation, an election poster, and 
order blanks for League publica- 
tions. Some 38 firms subscribed to 
the free service and 520 individual 
orders for publications resulted. At 
an expense of $200 the League 
reached about 50,000 persons. 


PRECINCTS HEARD FROM 


Up North down East in Portland, 
Maine, the League discovered that 
14.6 percent of the city’s registered 
voters in 1958 had been dropped 
from the voting lists because of a 
recent state law requiring people 
who had moved within the city lim- 
its to report their new address. The 
League put on a big campaign and 
“people flocked to register.” 

In the East down South there is 
the only voteless community. in the 
United States—Washington, D. C. 
But that didn’t stop the League 
there. In the first six weeks’ opera- 
tion of its absentee balloting infor- 
mation booth, the League handled 
3,100 inquiries. 

And what about the Midwest? 
The League in Green Bay, Wiscon- 
sin, for instance, adapted an old 
technique to new world living. It 
used a drive-in bank for “drive-in” 
registration; 300 names were added 
to the list in four hours. 

In big cities and small towns, 
Leagues everywhere looked to their 
communities to see where Voters 
Service could be most effective. 








The New York City League dis- 
tributed 750,000 of the 1,600,000 
copies of the state League publica- 
tion “Facts for Voters.” The City 
Housing Authority saw to it that the 
110,000 families in one project re- 
ceived copies; 13 high-priced hotels 
ordered copies for their guests. Eight 
stock exchange firms distributed 
“Facts”; so did 12 labor unions. The 
publication reached every junior 
high school in the city, and 29 other 
schools—public, parochial, and pri- 
vate—at elementary, high school, and 
college levels. Other distributors of 
“Facts” included 57 national busi- 
ness firms, 37 banks, 15 religious and 
church groups, 41 other organiza- 
tions, 11 real estate firms, nine de- 
partment stores, also Chambers of 
Commerce, hospitals, insurance com- 
panies, libraries, public relations 
and advertising agencies, publishers. 

New York is a big city and the 
League there does things in a big 
way. But the 316 woman-hours de- 
voted by the League in the small 
town of Bloomington, Minnesota, to 
demonstrating voting machines in 
the 1960 elections compares very fa- 
vorably to the 200,000 woman-hours 
devoted by the New York City 
League in a year. 

Activities everywhere were marked 
by that certain League touch. 

Ingenuity, for instance. That was 
what the Tacoma, Washington, 
League used when it turned its can- 
didates meeting into a candidates 
baseball game; for 25 cents and a 
voters registration card, citizens 
could watch candidates pitch ball 
as well as political curves. 

And Leagues remained penny- 
wise, certainly a technique in itself. 
That’s how the Minot, North Da- 
kota, League managed, on a total 
budget of $4, to distribute eight can- 
didates questionnaires to local news- 
papers and radio stations, and 100 
copies of voters information, plus 
setting up a card table downtown to 
give voting information. 

Leagues learned, too, that a few 
could reach out to many and be 
heard. For example, the Caldwell, 
Idaho, League has a membership of 
only 28, yet its members decided to 
holc! a candidates fair. The fair was 
a great success and “repeatedly we 
have heard, ‘How could so few 
women stage an affair of this size?’ ” 

Leagues also were reaffirmed in 
the cardinal principle of Voters Serv- 
ice—nonpartisanship. The political 


effectiveness of Voters Service is in 
its nonpartisan approach and per- 
haps that was why so many groups 
“discovered” the League in 1960. 
In Chicago, for example, after in- 
quirers received from League infor- 
mation-booth attendants the answers 
to their questions about voting they 
often asked: “How do you join the 
League of Women Voters? Where 
can I go to a meeting?” 


COOPERATIVE EFFORT 


Perhaps the largest group to turn 
to the League for objective, un- 
biased publications and service was 
made up of business establishments. 
The Kroger Company, for example, 
ordered Voters Service materials 
from many state Leagues. The prac- 
tical politics courses put on by the 
Chamber of Commerce throughout 
the country used League material, 
and the Rexall Drug Company asked 
for League assistance in setting up 
voting information bulletin boards 
in its 10,000 drugstores. 

Then, too, the Defense Depart- 
ment and the League cooperated to 
supply information on local and 
State issues and candidates to per- 
sonnel away from home; this was 
the League’s Armed Services proj- 
ect, started in 1959. Many requests 
were received, and, as the Arkansas 
state chairman wrote, “I have ans- 
wered at least 100 servicemen’s re- 
quests for voting information. Some 
of the letters were from Killeen, 
Texas; Fort Dix, New Jersey; El 
Toro, California; Camp Lejeune, 
North Carolina; Patrick Air Force 
Base, Florida; Fort Buckner, Okina- 
wa; and somewhere in the Pacific— 





Pamphlet Tier 


*% Hard Choices. Easy-to-understand 
explanation of forces which affect U. S. 
decisions on domestic economy and 
world trade and development program. 
50 cents. 

* Continuing Responsibilities. Summary 
of League’s national positions on water 
resources, U, N., loyalty-security pro- 
grams, D. C. suffrage and home rule, 
item veto, tax-rate limitation, treaty- 
making power. 15 cents. 

*% Inventory of Work on Constitutional 
Revision by state Leagues of Women 
Voters. 15 cents. 

*% Reprints of editorials on League Vo- 
ters Service work from October 26 New 
York Times and November 12 Christian 
Science Monitor. Five for 10 cents. 

% Publications Catalog. Free. 

%&* Order through your Publications 
Chairman or write to national office. 











APO Los Angeles.” 

Though nonpartisan to the core, 
Leagues welcomed opportunities to 
cooperate with the political parties. 
In Phoenix, Arizona, the League 
mailed a letter to all precinct com- 
mitteemen and committeewomen 
commending them for their party 
activity at the precinct level. And 
the Denver, Colorado, League spon- 
sored, with the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, a candi- 
dates party before the primary—one 
night for Democratic candidates and 
one for Republican candidates. 

“This freer flow between party 
workers and League members might 
result in much more understanding 
and respect from the thoroughgoing 
political worker in attitude toward 
the League,” a Board member com- 
mented. 


ALL TOGETHER NOW 


There is no question about it— 
Voters Service had a big year in 
i960. The overwhelming amount of 
materials and projects indicated that 
the League was looked to as an “ex- 
pert” in this field. Forty years ago 
the League was almost alone among 
nonpartisan organizations in en- 
couraging registration, holding can- 
didates meetings, and getting out 
the vote. Now business, civic, and 
other groups have joined the League 
in similar activities and this, in a 
sense, expresses the effectiveness of 
the League’s purpose. 

As Gus Tyler, head of the politi- 
cal department of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
said, ‘what is important about the 
League is not the organization itself 
but the things it sets in motion.” 

But the story of Voters Service 
does not end with 1960, or 1964, or 
1972. Every year is election year and 
no doubt the Voters Service com- 
mittee often feels like the sailor in 
this tale: 

A sailor rescued a little boy from 
drowning and gave him artificial 
respiration and he finally came to. 

At that moment the child’s mother 
dashed up screaming, grabbed the 
boy, and turned to the sailor who 
stood modestly by—waiting for a 
few words of praise, one suspects. 

The mother asked, “Are you the 
one who rescued my boy?” The sail- 
or allowed that he was. 

“Well,” said the mother in high 
ill humor, “where in heaven’s name 
is his hat?” 





Dear hendien: 


Who won the election? As this is being 
written, in Washington, in mid-December, 
the returns are still not all in. In Iowa and 
in Kentucky, the cause of constitutional 
revision lost; in Michigan, it won. In Ar- 
kansas, the fight to retain the constitutional 
guarantee for a free public school system 
won. In California the water bond issue won. In some 
states and in some localities Leagues saw the issues on 
which they had worked defeated at the polls. In some 
the Leagues were exhilaratingly victorious. 

All across the country, however, in large and small 
communities, Leagues piled up victories for themselves 
and for the democratic process in their Voters Service 
work. That all those hours spent in writing and tele- 
phoning candidates, mimeographing answers to ques- 
tionnaires, arranging meetings, and answering the que- 
ries of would-be voters do not go entirely unappreciated 
is indicated by the editorial from The Christian Science 
Monitor reproduced in this issue of THE VOTER. 

The League won. It won the appreciation of civic- 
minded individuals and organizations who know the 
job the League manages to do, with limited time and 
money but with unlimited devotion and enthusiasm of 
members from coast to coast. Good work of this kind is 
the basis of our strength as an organization. 

As this comes to you in mid-January, after what I 
hope was a happy holiday season for you all, the time 
is ripe for another big League push, time for all of 
us to put the emphasis on our Current Agenda item. 
“Hard Choices” is out, the first major all-member 
publication issued since we adopted our Program in 
St. Louis last spring. 

“Hard Choices” is an apt title for the new pamphlet. 
The questions posed in this 48-page pamphlet will 
occupy a large portion of the attention of the new 
Congress, of the new Administration, of League mem- 
bers and the rest of the electorate who realize that the 
choices made on November 8 are critical but not final, 
that during the next year, or two years, or four years, 
many decisions concerning world economic develop- 
ment will have to be made, and many of them will 
not be easy. They will be hard choices. 

“If a democracy is going to function effectively, 
everyone in it must shoulder the responsibility of 
making some important economic decisions—decisions 





which are also to some degree political. . . . Economic 
problems become more complex, yet the citizen is in- 
creasingly called upon to make economic judgments. 
Problems which formerly were regarded as purely pri- 
vate, local, or nonpolitical are nowadays considered 
to be public, political, national, or even global in 
scope. Many Americans who are quite facile at figur- 
ing out their own family budgets and income taxes are 
at a loss when it comes to reasoning their way through 
complicated and controversial issues. Where does one 
start in the quest for a workable understanding of 
these issues?” 

The place for each of us as League members to start 
is by reading and digesting and discussing “Hard 
Choices.” I promise you that this whole process can 
be a thrilling one. The ordinary citizen without for- 
mal training in economics (this means me, and many 
of you, I know) sometimes finds it difficult to under- 
stand political issues which involve technical econom- 
ic matters. Stories in the daily press or comments 
by newscasters may add to the confusion on, say, the 
difference between balance of payments and balance of 
trade. 

“Hard Choices” will help dispel the confusion. It 
is well adapted to League and community use. There 
are good questions for discussion with our families, 
with fellow League members, with neighbors. What is 
needed is for you to see that it gets into many hands. 

“The task which we, together with the other devel- 
oped countries and the newly developing countries, 
have before us is to help create a world community 
which will permit the fullest development of each 
nation (including our own) in harmony with the con- 
tinued growth of all the others. 

“It is to this task that we are committed, both by 
our basic humanitarian convictions and by our own 
long-range self-interest in seeking the fulfillment of 
our political, economic, and social goals. The claims 
on our resources will be heavy, the need for self- 
discipline great, the choices hard. 

“With full understanding of all that is at stake, 
we can—if we choose—make this challenge the oppor- 
tunity to contribute a measure of greatness to the 
history of our age.” 

I hope you will agree with me that these concluding 
paragraphs from “Hard Choices” strike precisely the 
right note for League study and action in the year 


ahead. 


President 





As the last election stickers begin to 
peel off lampposts in the November rain, 
one debt of thanks remains unpaid. The 
winning and losing candidates have quick- 
ly expressed deep-felt gratitude to all the 
volunteer workers who devoted them- 
selves to campaign drudgery. But there 
is no leader to voice the thanks that 
millions of voters owe to the League of 
Women Voters. 

Tireless workers in local Leagues com- 


at all. 


didates that inhabit the obscure reaches local 
of the ballot. Without that data count- 
less voters would have had to make have daily effect 


ignorance, the ethnic look of a name, 





THANKS 
TO THE LEAGUE 


the vague promise of a party symbol—or 
skip voting the bottom part of the ballot 
Local and state governments are of 
just as great importance today as nation- 
piled objective data on all the lesser can- al government. They 
freedom, of 
growth, of community 


regional 


selections on the basis of guesswork, most Americans live, the taxes paid, the 
schooling given children, the civic beau tor, 


ty or corruption in which the family 
grows. 

But most of these local and state polit- 
ical posts are manned by unknown begin- 
ners on the political ladder. They may 
be talented, efficient, and good; or they 
may be self-seeking and unsuited. But to 
the average voter they are nothing more 
than last names seen on a poster. 

Folklore has it that politics is a game 
to be explained to women by men. The 
women of the Leagues deserve immense 
credit for helping to expiain the most cru- 
cial part of politics—the candidates—to all 
voters willing to do their homework. 

The Christian Science Moni- 
November 12, 1960 


set the pace of 
industrial 
solvency. They 
the kind of lives 











HOW CLEAN IS CLEAN? 


The first National Pollution Con- 
ference ended its three-day session 
on December 14 with recommenda- 
tions for a vigorous program on the 
Conference theme, “Clean Water— 
A Challenge to the Nation.” In spite 
of snow, sleet, cancelled flights, and 
late trains attendant upon the worst 
snowstorm to hit Washington, D.C., 
in many years, 1,150 people regis- 
tered. With Mrs. Phillips and Mrs. 
Whittemore were ten other League 
women from near and far. 

There was unanimity from the 
first that pollution is bad and clean 
water is good, but the crucial ques- 
tions remained: How clean is clean? 
Who shall be in charge? With how 
much authority? 

“How clean and pure we attempt 
to maintain our streams,” said one 
speaker, “is a matter of economics 
and realities, and of values both 
tangible and intangible. If our ob- 
jective be pristine purity, we can 
easily ‘price’ ourselves out of prog- 
ress. If our objective be the dollar 
sign, continually to undercut the 
necessary cost of controls, we can 
easily ‘prosper’ ourselves out of 
critically essential water resources. 
Between the two extremes come the 
tough hard choices.” 

At the end of the Conference, 
after “250,000 words of prepared 
text and three times as many in pri- 
vate opinions expressed in coffee 
shops and corridors,” spokesmen for 
subcommittees from the three simul- 
taneous panels reported the choices 
on which there seemed to be agree- 
ment, basing their conclusions on 
papers presented, on discussion of 
these papers, and on questions and 
statements from the floor. 


CONFERENCE RECOMMENDS 


The Conference agreed that the 
goal of pollution abatement is to 
protect the capacity of water re- 
sources to serve the widest range of 
human needs; that a national credo 
stress that 1) users of water do not 
have an inherent right to pollute, 
2) users of public waters have a re- 
sponsibility for returning them as 
clean as is technically possible, and 
3) prevention of pollution is as im- 
portant as control. 

All groups agreed that research 
must be increased, supported in large 
measure by the federal government. 


Recommended were extension of 
water-quality monitoring programs, 
accelerated collection of information 
on all wastes, improvement in meas- 
uring pollution abatement prog- 


ress. Of especial interest was the rec- 


ommendation that basic research to 
determine the effect of industrial 
products (e. g., detergents, pesti- 
cides, fertilizers) on the public wel- 
fare should be considered an obli- 
gation of industry. 

It was agreed that more engineers 
and scientists must be trained for 
work on water resources, particu- 
larly on pollution control; greater 
support should be given to univer- 
sity staffs, students, research facili- 
ties; research grants-in-aid, with par- 
ticular emphasis on interdisciplinary 
areas, should be increased. 

League members will be en- 
couraged by Conference recommen- 
dations that each federal installa- 
tion should be required by Congress 
to treat its wastes in accord with 
standards for cities and industries 
in the area; construction of munici- 
pal waste-treatment facilities should 
be expanded immediately, with con- 
tinued increases to keep up with 
population growth and abate the 
backlog by 1970, and a similar pro- 
gram expansion should be applied 
to industry. 

Panel III concluded that the fed- 
eral grants-in-aid program has pro- 
vided a valuable stimulus to control 
of stream pollution. Among meth- 
ods of financing suggested were 
cheaper and easier marketing of 
revenue bonds under a federal sys- 
tem of guarantees similar to FHA- 
guaranteed mortgages and creation 
of a “Water RFC” to discount, 
purchase, or collateralize such bonds 
for loan purposes. Panel III rec- 
ommended only that the most ap- 
propriate means for sound and 
equitable allocation of costs be 
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sought. Panel I agreed that some in- 
centive should be provided to en- 
courage industry to install needed 
waste-treatment facilities, perhaps 
by allowing industry, for corporate 
income tax purposes, to charge the 
cost of nonproductive waste-water 
treatment facilities as expense. 


LEFT UNRESOLVED 


Which level of government should 
be in charge of pollution abate- 
ment? Extension of federal author- 
ity over pollution control was op- 
posed by many representatives of 
state agencies and by many indus- 
trialists, the latter stressing the 
amount of abatement already un- 
dertaken by industry at great cost. 
Extension of federal enforcement 
authority to intrastate streams, even 
with the consent of the state, and 
setting of water quality standards 
by the federal government were op- 
posed by these same groups. 

The contrasting point of view 
was that the controversial power to 
enforce is the most necessary ele- 
ment in an abatement program, that 
it must be possible—after everything 
else has been tried—to get to some 
enforcement authority divorced from 
local influence. 


FOR THE FUTURE 


In a masterly summation of the 
Conference it was suggested that the 
question might well be changed from 
“Who is in charge?” to “How can 
we work together?” for without 
doubt those attending the Confer- 
ence were in accord that control of 
water pollution should be of great 
concern, and efforts augmented. 

For the League of Women Voters, 
the challenge lies in helping to create 
a militant public conscience which 
will insist that an affluent society 
must not be an effluent one. Inade- 
quate statutes and budgets reflect 
citizen apathy toward pollution 
abatement. The League, with its 
clear recognition that there is plenty 
of work for all three levels of govern- 
ment, is equipped to help citizen 
groups assemble the facts and get 
them out to the public in ways that 
will overcome this apathy and stim- 
ulate action. Mrs. Whittemore’s 
words to the Conference can apply to 
us in local Leagues and regional in- 
ter-League groups: “It is up to us 
now to create public demand for 
programs which will result in clean 
water in every part of the country.” 





